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5onnet— A  Prayer  in  5tone 

Have  you  noticed  how  our  tower  seeks  the  sky, 

In  a  happy,  mighty  manner  of  its  own? 

How  it  lifts  its  Gothic  spires  on  high, 

In  gentle  supplication, — a  prayer  in  stone? 

No  slender  pile  is  this,  it  rises  tall, 

Massive,  balanced,  a  symbol  of  the  strong, 

In  majesty.  And  yet  ’tis  dear  to  all ; 

For  like  some  old  familiar  sacred  song, 

Its  grandeur  is  forgot  for  loveliness. 

Our  fathers  built  this  tower  their  faith  to  show, 
To  stand,  a  prophet,  on  the  Heights  and  bless 
The  stream  of  Youth  that  wends  its  way  below 
Forget  not,  Sons  of  Boston,  when  tolls  the  hour; 
Forget  not  then,  the  faith  that  built  our  tower. 


Francis  T.  Maguire. 


Retribution 

by 

tdward  5.  Ryan 

IT  was  late  when  Jerome  Vail,  exquisitely  dressed  and  wearing  a 
flake-white  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole,  stepped  jauntily  down  the 
broad  steps  of  his  town  house  in  Regent  Square.  Yet,  although 
he  was  well  aware  of  his  tardiness,  he  did  not  hurry.  Indeed,  before 
entering  his  luxurious  limousine,  he  even  stopped  long  enough  to  draw 
on  the  soft  white  kid  gloves  which  completed  the  perfection  of  his 
elaborate  evening  dress.  As  the  machine  pulled  away  from  the  curb, 
he  leaned  back  in  the  cushions  and  closed  his  eyes  in  an  attempt  to 
quiet  his  racing  mind.  He  did  not  notice  the  observant  watcher,  who, 
after  the  fashionable  figure  was  driven  away,  had  hurried  to  a  nearby 
telephone  booth. 

It  was  still  later  when  Jerome  Vail  was  ushered  into  Lady  Sant- 
ley’s  drawing  room  by  bowing  servants.  He  was  as  graceful  and  as 
charming  as  ever  as  he  greeted  his  hostess,  although  his  forehead 
throbbed  with  maddened  nerves  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  the  giddy 
exultation  and  the  terrible  joy  of  a  double  life. 

The  dinner  was  an  elaborate  one.  The  guest  list  was  an  exclusive 
one.  As  Jerome  Vail  was  seated,  at  a  late  course,  he  found  he  had 
for  his  partner  the  gay  Marchioness  of  Gatesby,  a  heavily  rouged 
widow  of  uncertain  age.  She  was  famed  for  her  appetite,  and  she 
popped  caviared  olives  into  her  mouth  as  she  breathed  a  choice  bit 
of  gossip  to  Jerome  Vail.  “Have  you  heard  about  Lady  Hunter’s 
third  husband?  He  died  in  Paris  two  days  ago.”  She  beamed  with 
importance.  Carrying  news  was  her  metier.  “She  was  so  devoted  to 
him!  They  say  her  hair  turned  quite  gold  from  grief!” 

Across  the  table  from  him  Lady  Alice  Rathbon,  the  girl  he  in¬ 
tended  to  marry,  caught  his  eye  and  half  winked.  Now  his  hostess 
was  smiling  to  him.  “Do  you  like  the  pate,  Mr.  Vail?  I  had  Henri 
prepare  it  especially  and  you  have  eaten  hardly  any!” 
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“Dear  Lady  Santley,”  replied  Jerome,  “I  do  enjoy  it.  It  is 
delicious!  Henri  is  a  jewel.  I  shall  have  to  borrow  him  from  you.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  need  Henri!  Your  own  chefs  are  quite  perfect. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  superb  pouillets  you  served  at  your  last  affair. 
Marvelous !  ” 

“Oh,  Jerome  does  everything  perfectly,  Lady  Santley!”  This 
from  Sir  Harley  Tate.  “His  parties  are  always  successes  and  he  is  the 
best-dressed  man  in  London.” 

“Oh,  Harley,  you  flatter  me!  One  should  dress  well,  you  know. 
Clothes  are  necessary  evils  and,  like  all  evils,  one  should  strive  to 
perfect  them.” 

“Jerome  Vail,  I  really  believe  you  are  very  wicked,”  announced 
the  Marchioness,  archly.  “  But  I  am  very  interested  in  wicked  people. 
They  fascinate  me  and  I  love  to  be  fascinated.  It’s  so  deliciously 
dangerous !  ” 

Jerome  Vail  smiled.  The  champagne  was  at  last  having  its  effect. 
He  felt  easier  now,  although  that  strange  feeling  of  terror  still  lingered. 
The  butler  again  filled  his  glass.  He  had  drunk  a  lot  of  champagne, 
but  he  was  still  very  thirsty.  His  teeth  seemed  to  grit.  Now  he 
turned  to  his  partner. 

“Danger,  my  dear  Marchioness,  is  good  for  us  English.  We  are 
so  surprisingly  reserved.  Either  that  or  we  are  stupid.  We  cannot 
have  too  much  danger  in  our  lives.” 

“I  wonder  if  you’re  right.”  She  glittered  with  satisfaction,  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  insinuation.  “But  speaking  of  danger:  have  you  seen 
the  evening  papers  ?  That  notorious  hold-up  man  robbed  the 
Mariner’s  National  Bank  this  very  afternoon  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand.  What  an  interesting  man  he  is!  Two  people  were  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  and  a  dozen  women  fainted.  Oh,  if  I  could  have 
been  there!  It  must  have  been  wonderfully  thrilling.  And  only  last 
week  the  same  man  took  fifty  thousand  in  diamonds  from  Jerrold’s.” 

Jerome  Vail  murmured  an  assent.  The  hovering  butler  again 
filled  his  glass  with  the  bubbling  golden  liquid. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over.  The  ladies  had  adjourned  to  the 
card  room,  and  the  men  soon  straggled  in.  Jerome  Vail  found  himself 
paired  with  the  fluttering  Marchioness  for  auction-bridge.  Once 
more  the  conversation  flickered  back  and  forth.  A  strange  urge  to 
cultivate  this  woman  seemed  to  possess  him.  He  could  not  account 
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for  it  except  as  a  hunch.  A  hunch !  His  life  had  been  a  series 
of  hunches.  As  he  smiled  and  chatted  with  his  friends,  he  thought 
bitterly  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  a  ragged  newsboy  in  Whitechapel  until  an  elderly 
social  worker  had  become  interested  in  his  remarkable  good  looks.  It 
was  she  who  had  secured  him  a  clerkship  in  a  West  End  hotel,  and 
it  was  she  who  had  taught  him  to  love  luxury  and  to  feed  his  soul  upon 
the  beautiful,  expensive  things  of  life.  Soon  they  were  married, 
secretly. 

And  so,  for  a  time,  he  had  been  desperately  happy,  while 
he  struggled  to  learn  and  to  develop  his  very  immature  mind.  Then 
suddenly  she  died.  It  seemed  like  the  end  of  the  world  for  him.  For 
days  his  mind  was  a  torpid  swamp  overhung  with  the  miasma  of  fear. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Was  he  to  step  back  into  the  world  from 
which  he  had  been  snatched  ?  She  had  left  him  a  small  sum  of  money 
which,  with  his  salary  from  the  hotel,  should  have  been  sufficient.  But 
he  had  learned  extravagance  and  soon  the  money  had  been  spent.  He 
suffered.  Then  had  come  an  opportunity.  He  reached  for  it  with  greedy 
fingers.  He  gave  up  his  position  at  the  hotel. 

A  year  later  London  society  was  thrilled  to  learn  that  the  long- 
untenanted  house  belonging  to  the  Prince  von  Usterman,  in  Regent 
Square,  had  found  a  buyer.  The  house  was  reputedly  worth  a  king’s 
ransom,  and  the  furnishings  were  suited  to  a  sybaritic  emperor. 
Furthermore,  Lord  Hanran  introduced  the  new  owner  to  his  friends 
as  “a  friend  of  my  Canadian  nephew,  Jerome  Vail.” 

Everyone  was  delighted  with  the  young  man.  He  was  remark¬ 
ably  good-looking,  charming,  clever,  and  always  perfectly  dressed. 
Soon  a  member  of  the  more  exclusive  clubs,  he  was  rapidly  taken  up 
by  fashionable  London  society  and  soon  became  quite  the  vogue.  No 
party  was  complete  without  Jerome  Vail.  To  be  seen  in  his  box  at  the 
opera  was  a  mark  of  special  distinction.  His  parties  at  the  gorgeous 
house  in  Regent  Square  were  brilliant  affairs.  Here,  one  might  be 
entertained  by  the  blood-provoking  strains  of  a  Gypsy  orchestra, 
or  by  the  vigorous  music  of  the  Tyrolean  players,  or  by  the  newest 
jazz-band  from  America,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  whole  act  imported  from 
the  Folie  Bergere.  No  one  ever  knew  how  Jerome  Vail  would  enter¬ 
tain.  He  was  known  to  be  temperamental  and  to  be  somewhat  moody 
in  an  artistic  way. 
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And  then  suddenly  his  sponsor,  Lord  Hanran,  committed  suicide. 
The  lawyers  found  that  every  penny  of  his  immense  fortune  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Yet  the  peer  had  lived  extravagantly  to  the  very  end. 
Some  wondered  at  the  mystery.  Others  were  too  busy  sympathizing 
with  Jerome  Vail,  who  seemed  very  grief-stricken.  No  one  could 
have  guessed  with  what  satisfaction  he  had  greeted  the  death  of  his 
benefactor!  No  one  could  know  how  relieved  he  had  been!  He 
had  felt  so  safe  then.  So  secure ! 

And  now  at  the  very  peak  of  his  ambitions,  with  all  the  world 
in  his  hands,  he  had  been  careless!  It  wasn’t  his  fault,  exactly, 
but  it  had  happened.  As  he  had  stood  in  the  bank,  a  gun  in  either 
hand,  the  black  silk  mask  he  wore  had  been  ripped  by  the  clutching 
hand  of  the  clerk  he  was  forced  to  shoot.  He  had  risked  going 
behind  the  teller’s  cage  in  his  greedy  anxiety ;  the  clerk  had  taken  the 
chance  in  a  reckless  attempt  to  find  out  who  the  notorious  gunman 
might  be. 

Then  he  had  shot  him  and  the  other  fool  who  tried  to  stop  him. 
Well,  it  was  worth  it!  A  half-million!  Now,  he  could  give  up  that 
other  life,— that  life  he  had  lived  so  long  and  so  terribly!  He  had 
paid  a  ghastly  price  for  everything  but,  at  last,  he  had  what  he 
wanted.  It  had  been  a  hunch  that  had  urged  him  to  be  nice  to  the 
elderly  social  worker;  it  was  a  hunch  now  that  made  him  cultivate 
the  giddy  Marchioness. 

So  he  choked  down  the  bitter  thoughts  that  threatened  to  drown 
him  and  became  more  caressingly  friendly  than  ever.  They  had 
finished  bridge  and  were  watching  the  dancers. 

“My  dear  Marchioness/’  he  ventured,  “I  have  placed  my  limou¬ 
sine  at  your  disposal.  Won’t  you  let  me  accompany  you  to  your 
home?” 

She  gurgled  with  pleasure.  “I  should  love  to,  but  what  will  Lady 
Alice  think?” 

His  frown  was  scarcely  perceptible.  She  would  say  that.  Lady 
Alice  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rathbon,  and  he  intended  to 
marry  her. 

“Why  nothing  at  all,”  he  rallied.  “Of  course,  she  will  be  jealous 
of  you,  but  if  we  should  steal  away  quietly?” 

“Yes,  let’s,”  eagerly.  “I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  garden.” 

They  were  halfway  to  her  house  when  she  suddenly  asked  him, 
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“Oh,  Mr.  Vail,  won't  you  show  me  that  new  picture  you’ve  just  bought 
— the  Roman  one?  I’d  love  to  see  it.” 

“Why,  certainly,”  he  answered,  and  signalled  to  the  chauffeur. 
Soon  the  long  handsome  car  drove  up  in  front  of  Jerome  Vail’s  beauti¬ 
ful  home  and  the  footman  was  helping  him  out. 

The  butler  greeted  them  with  a  serious  face.  “Mr.  Vail,  might  I 
speak  with  you  for  a  few  moments  alone,  Sir?” 

Jerome  frowned.  “Why,  yes,  just  a  moment,  Rogers.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  show  the  Marchioness  that  new  canvas.  Wait  here  for  me.” 

He  hurried  back  to  the  waiting  servant.  “Well,  what  is  it?”  he 
snapped.  The  strain  of  the  evening  was  showing  on  him.  His  nerves 
were  at  the  breaking-point. 

“Shortly  after  you  left,  Sir,  a  man  came  and  demanded  to  search 
your  rooms.  He  was  a  detective  and  he  had  a  warrant.  I  had  to 
let  him  in.” 

“What!  He  searched  my  rooms?”  Jerome  Vail  almost  screamed 
and  he  clutched  at  the  butler  like  a  madman.  “Where  is  he,  now?” 

“He  left  a  few  minutes  ago.”  The  butler  was  very  shaken  at 
the  sight  of  his  usually  suave  master  in  such  a  state.  “He  asked 
when  you’d  be  back  and  said  he’d  return  then  with  another  man.” 

Now,  Jerome  Vail  was  shivering.  He  dismissed  the  wondering 
butler  and  clutched  frantically  at  the  edge  of  a  table  as  his  mind 
raced  and  his  brain  hammered.  He  might  have  known  it !  The  clerk 
had  recognized  him.  He  was  known  everywhere!  What  could  he  do? 
They  might  be  back  any  minute !  He  was  trapped  !  Every  terminal, 
every  flying  field  in  England  would  be  covered  by  now.  He  knew 
Scotland  Yard !  His  house  was  watched,  too,  no  doubt.  He  nervously 
clutched  the  gardenia  in  his  lapel  and,  snatching  it  from  its  satin 
couch,  crushed  it  to  a  pulp.  No  way  out!  He  was  at  bay!  He 
laughed  wildly.  No !  No !  There  must  be  some  way  out ! 

Ah,  he  had  it.  If  he  could  get  to  Scotland!  He  had  a  shooting 
lodge  there.  Perhaps,  after  a  day  or  two,  he  could  hire  a  passage  on 
a  fishing-boat  to  Ireland.  There  he  could  alter  his  appearance— per¬ 
haps  escape  to  America.  With  money,  one  could  do  anything! 

Money!  That  was  all  that  mattered.  What  did  all  this  society 
business  amount  to  anyway?  He  tore  a  tapestry  from  the  wall,  and, 
from  a  hidden  safe,  snatched  out  sheaf  after  sheaf  of  gold  notes.  He 
tossed  them  into  a  traveling  bag  and  poured  on  top  of  them  jewels 
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and  gold  pieces  hurriedly  emptied  from  a  bureau  drawer.  He  snapped 
the  bag  shut  and  raced  into  the  hall.  Here  the  Marchioness  was  wait¬ 
ing.  The  sight  of  her  was  like  a  dash  of  icy  water  on  his  tortured 
nerves.  What  to  do  with  her?  Suddenly  he  had  an  idea.  The  police 
would  be  looking  for  a  lone  man.  If  he  took  her  with  him,  he  stood 
a  better  chance  of  escaping.  He  would  force  her  to  accompany  him ! 

She  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  “How  upset  you  look,  Jerome.” 
He  smiled  as  she  used  his  first  name.  “I  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  you.  Are  you  going  to  take  me  home ?  Why  the  bag?” 

“My  dear,  forgive  me.  I  was  detained.  Come,  let  us  go.”  He 
hurried  her  to  the  car  they  had  left  a  short  while  ago.  He  spoke  in 
an  undertone  to  the  chauffeur  and  footman.  Wondering,  they  climbed 
out  and  Jerome  Vail  took  the  chauffeur’s  place  at  the  wheel. 

“Just  a  lark,”  he  explained  as  the  Marchioness,  astonished,  climbed 
in  beside  him. 

With  a  roar  of  the  motor,  the  great  car  rushed  forward.  As  they 
reached  the  corner  of  the  street  Jerome,  glancing  back,  saw  a  touring 
car,  filled  with  men,  stop  a  second  at  his  home  and  then  leap  up  the 
street  after  them.  So,  they  had  come  so  soon !  He  smiled  grimly,  as 
he  bent  low  over  the  wheel.  The  rush  of  wind  through  the  exposed 
front  of  the  town-car  prevented  conversation,  even  had  the  man  been 
capable  of  any. 

The  two  cars  flew  through  London.  It  was  nearly  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  fog  had  gathered  and  even  in  the  white  glare  of 
the  headlights,  they  could  scarcely  see  what  lay  ahead.  Once  at  a  cross¬ 
roads,  dark  forms  had  blocked  the  way,  but  the  car  had  brushed  them 
aside  like  flies.  Their  screams  had  tortured  the  night  and  the  trem¬ 
bling  form  of  the  Marchioness,  who  had  long  before  decided  she  drove 
with  a  madman,  became  strangely  still. 

Jerome  Vail,  his  handsome  face  ghastly-white  and  streaked  with 
perspiration,  his  jet-black  hair  matted  and  lying  across  his  forehead 
like  ink  stains  on  Parian  marble,  glanced  at  her  several  times.  He 
wondered  why  she  had  not  thrown  herself  from  the  car.  Had  she  been 
too  afraid  to  do  that?  Or  was  she  fascinated  by  the  madness  of  the 
ride? 

They  had  left  London  far  behind  by  now  and  the  pursuing  car 
was  not  in  sight.  The  few  towns  they  sped  through  were  dark  and 
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quiet.  Only  at  that  first  crossroads  was  there  any  evidence  that  his 
pursuers  had  telephoned  ahead.  Suddenly,  in  a  lift  of  the  fog,  he  saw, 
not  far  ahead,  two  cars  blocking  the  road,  and  a  group  of  men  sur¬ 
rounding  them. 

Now,  for  the  test!  He  stopped  the  car  and  turned  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  She  had  recovered  from  her  fainting-fit  and  stared  at  him 
strangely.  “Janet,  you  must  do  something  for  me.  You  must  help 
me.  You  will,  won’t  you.”  His  voice  was  compelling  and  he  bent 
his  eyes  on  her  as  if  to  hypnotize  her  to  do  his  bidding. 

“Of  course,  I’ll  help  you,  Jerome.  But  how?  What  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do?” 

He  told  her  and  soon  the  car  again  sped  forward  only  to  be 
stopped  by  the  blockade  of  men  and  automobiles.  A  tall  figure,  hold¬ 
ing  a  flashlight,  hurried  up  as  if  to  question  the  huddled  figure  in  the 
chauffeur’s  seat.  If  that  was  his  intention,  it  was  never  carried  out, 
from  the  rear  of  the  car  stepped  an  elegant  form  which  quite  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  country  policemen. 

Her  sequined  evening  gown  sparkled  from  beneath  the  ermine 
wrap  she  wore.  Disdainfully  ignoring  all  but  the  tall  leader,  she 
haughtily  demanded: 

“How  dare  you  stop  my  car?  I  am  the  Marchioness  of  Gatesby 
and  my  brother  is  a  cabinet-minister.  I  shall  see  that  you  are  properly 
reprimanded  for  blocking  the  public  highway.  My  cousin  is  danger¬ 
ously  ill  and  I  shall  probably  arrive  too  late  because  of  your  stupid 
performance.  Have  those  cars  removed  immediately !  ” 

The  man  was  completely  overcome.  “I  am  very  sorry.  We  are 
on  the  lookout  for  a  criminal  and  have  orders  to  stop  all  cars. 
Jimmy,  make  a  way  for  this  lady.”  He  motioned  to  his  subordinate 
with  a  gesture  suspiciously  like  the  Marchioness’. 

Soon  Jerome  Vail  was  again  speeding  down  the  road,  his  thoughts 
singularly  happy.  The  Marchioness  was  certainly  a  find !  How  lucky 
he  had  been  to  take  her  along.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  her. 
She  leaned  forward.  “Did  I  do  it  well,  Jerome?” 

“You  were  wonderful,  dear,”  he  smiled  back  at  her. 

Then  suddenly  it  happened !  Was  it  the  curve  in  the  road  ?  Were 
the  brakes  defective?  Was  the  road  slippery?  He  never  knew. 

The  great  car  swerved  into  a  ditch  and  rolled  over.  Jerome  Vail 
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was  tossed  from  the  open  front  of  the  town-car  and  lay  stunned  on  the 
road. 

As  he  regained  consciousness,  his  first  thought  was  for  his  com¬ 
panion.  He  tore  open  the  door  of  the  car  and  dragged  her  limp  body 
onto  the  road.  She  was  quite  dead.  The  doctor  afterward  said  her 
neck  had  been  broken. 

Now,  however,  she  did  not  look  dead.  Her  rouged  cheeks  were 
as  lifelike  as  ever.  About  her  shoulders  the  ermine  wrap  still  clung. 
A  bodice  of  orchids  was  not  even  out  of  place.  Never  had  she  looked 
more  real  or  more  lifelike  to  Jerome  Vail. 

For  a  long  while  he  held  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms  while  he 
stared  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  broken  car.  How  awful  that  she 
should  die  thus !  She  was  such  a  game  sport.  She  had  loved  him  and 
he  had  killed  her,— just  as  surely  as  if  he  had  buried  a  knife  in  her 
heart. 

Pangs  of  remorse,  more  bitter  than  gall,  clawed  at  his  very  soul. 
In  a  few  moments  the  weight  of  a  thousand  sins  was  heaped  upon 
him.  Never  before  had  he  felt  such  repentance.  His  life  unfolded 
itself  before  him  and  he  realized  that  every  crime  he  had  committed, 
every  sin  he  had  reveled  in  must  be  paid  for.  What  a  ghastly  price ! 

However,  he  could  still  escape.  The  bag  containing  wealth  and 
ease  lay  beside  the  overturned  car.  He  could  hide  in  the  woods  and 
easily  make  his  way  across  the  country.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the 
thought  of  escape  was  no  longer  in  his  mind.  In  the  distance  could 
be  heard  the  hum  of  a  motor.  They  were  coming ! 

He  let  the  form  of  the  Marchioness  slip  from  his  arms  onto  the 
road.  Poor  dead  thing,  he  could  not  help  her.  Mechanically,  as  a  man 
in  a  dream,  he  walked  slowly  forward,  towards  the  approaching  car. 
Before  him  lay  gray  stone  walls  and  iron  bars— payment  for  his  sins. 

As  if  he  ever  could  pay  for  all  his  sins  and  crimes!  He  half- 
smiled,  in  a  sad,  pitiful  way,  as  he  stood  waiting  for  his  pursuers  to 
reach  him.  Perhaps,  amid  the  cool  gray  stones,  he  would  find  forget¬ 
fulness. 

Perhaps  he  would  be  able  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  lines  that 
kept  running  through  it.  As  the  car  drove  up  beside  him  and  dark 
forms  leaped  out,  he  mumbled  the  lines  aloud : 

“He  who  leads  more  lives  than  one, 

More  deaths  than  one  must  die.” 


Prayer  of  a  5cullery  Boy 

0  Lord,  I’ve  tidied  up  the  lodge 
And  scrubbed  the  stoop  and  halls; 

No  guest  so  mean  but  day  and  dark 
I’ve  scurried  to  his  calls. 

And  e’en  my  fretful  sleep 
Is  e’er  alert  a  call  to  catch 
From  dawn  till  dusk  my  tasks  I  ply, 
As  endless  watch  I  keep. 

They  whistle,  Lord,  the  hounds  to  call 
And  chide  them  quite  familiarly; 
Milady’s  mount  they  whisper  to — 

A  shout  will  summon  me. 

One  night,  O  Lord,  a  gentler  call 
Will  charm  my  waiting  ear — 

And  to  my  name,  spoke  strangely  soft, 
I’ll  answer  Thee,  Lord,  “Here !” 


John  J.  Wright. 


Ad  Noctem 


O  night  of  stellar  skies  and  mellow  moon, 

Thee  I  ask  in  supplication  for  a  boon: 

An  answer  that  would  solve  both  love  and  life; 
Why  some  must  live  fore’er  in  toilsome  strife 
While  others’  lives  are  only  gladness  rife; 

Why  no  one  here  can  live  a  perfect  one. 

O  night,  descending  soft  as  day  is  done, 

Or  rising,  to  fill  the  lot  of  fading  day 
With  a  silken,  shady  tunic  of  filmy  grey 
And  black,  thou  who  visit  land  and  sea 
And  e’er  return  again,  enshrouding  me 
In  your  opaque  pall  of  silent  mystery, 

Touching  all  as  quietly  as  breath 
Of  dawn, — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  death? 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Muffled  Drums 


by 

Norman  Kent 

SOLDIERS  and  poets— soldiers  and  poets— are  they  made  of  the 
selfsame  stuff?  Can  the  heart  that  dies  in  the  battle  cry  be 
likewise  the  heart  that  has  wooed  the  Muse?  Is  the  youth  one 
gives  and  the  blood  the  same  for  each  of  the  two?  When  the  world 
looks  back  and  measures  the  deeds  of  its  heroes  buried  and  dead, 
does  it  see  that  the  soul  that  taught  with  its  pen  and  fought  with 
its  sword  deserves  the  title  of  Hero? 

Joyce  Kilmer  died  as  a  hero  without  ever  wearing  the  boots  or 
may  be  said  to  for  at  least  Trees  has  made  him  immortal.  But 
greater,  perhaps,  than  anything  he  has  written  is  the  poetry  of  his 
life,  a  poem  that  reached  its  emotional  and  imaginative  climax  in 
the  untimely  death  that  made  him  an  American  Hero.  He  died  as  a 
soldier,  he  lives  as  a  poet.  Is  it  true  that  we  Americans  are  part  of 
that  great  conspiracy  of  silence,  followers  of  the  yellow  flag  of 
Pacificism,  that  trods  over  the  stirring  and  virile  deeds  of  our  brothers 
of  ten  years  back.  Are  the  American  people  trying  to  blot  out  the 
glorious  parts  of  our  recent  war,  to  paint  the  picture  of  Peace  in  the 
near  future?  We  hear  the  silence  daily,  we  see  the  painters  working 
with  their  pacts  and  treaties,  but  Pacificism,  with  its  empty  idealism 
and  sisterly  love,  cannot  make  the  American  college  man  forget  that 
one  of  his  own  stands  out  as  the  imaginative  representation  of  true 
grounds  of  emotional  nobility.  The  American  college  man  loves 
Joyce  Kilmer  for  the  same  reason  that  New  York’s  Fighting  Sixty- 
ninth  boasts  of  him  as  the  best  soldier  in  the  regiment.  It  is  because 
of  his  inborn  courage  that  greeted  every  danger  with  a  smile;  it  is 
because  of  his  devotion  to  a  gruesome  and  heart  rending  task  that 
drove  him  onward  and  onward ;  it  is  because  he  met  death  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  searching  for  the  sniping  guns  that  threatened  his  comrades. 
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Joyce  Kilmer  died  as  a  hero  without  ever  wearing  the  boots  or 
spurs  that  distinguish  the  officer  and  gentleman.  His  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  to  the  front,  to  be  part  of  that  active  force  that  lived  and 
died  in  the  excitement  and  daring  of  night  raids  and  bursting  shells, 
kept  him  from  accepting  the  three  short  months  at  Plattsburg  that 
would  give  him  the  tokens  of  leadership.  Kilmer  needed  no  such 
marks  to  be  known  as  a  leader.  His  soul  overflowing  with  courage 
and  love  and  daring  gave  out  such  light  that  its  beams  inspired  every 
fighting  man  of  the  sixty-ninth,  a  regiment  much  too  blase  to  be  moved 
by  a  “beau  geste”  or  a  single  flash  of  daring.  New  York  taxi  drivers, 
policemen,  stevedores,  laborers  and  denizens  of  the  underworld  would 
scarcely  hesitate  to  give  their  frank  opinion  of  one  who  lived  with 
them  daily  and  saw  what  they  saw  hour  after  hour.  The  long-haired 
poet,  the  sorrowful  psalm  singer  would  find  no  place  worth  mentioning 
in  the  minds  of  that  group.  But  an  endless  chain  of  noble  deeds,  a 
sympathetic,  true,  fearless  heart,  an  unbending  will,  a  cheery  accep¬ 
tance  of  any  burden,  a  spirit  that  was  first  to  volunteer  in  every 
danger  will  find  its  rightful  place,  nor  can  poetry  nor  minstrel  lay 
smother  its  true  brilliance.  Army  surgeons  have  told  us  that  it  was 
not  a  rare,  but  a  peculiar  sight  to  find  a  poem  written  by  the  hand 
of  Kilmer  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  some  hardened  son  of  the  east  side 
along  with  a  picture  of  a  mother.  The  only  spot  that  still  remained 
tender  after  the  callousing  caused  by  their  world  was  touched  by  this 
man.  It  was  touched  by  a  poem  whose  extreme  asceticism  we  of 
today  find  difficulty  in  accepting  as  the  sentiment  of  a  soldier.  But 
its  strongest  pledge  of  sincerity,  its  mightiest  guarantee  of  true  feeling 
that  sprang  from  an  honest  heart,  is  its  place  in  the  bosom  of  his 
comrades  of  the  trenches  and  on  a  blood-spattered,  wear-worn  piece 
of  paper  that  was  found  on  the  battlefield  was  his  “Prayer  of  a  Soldier 
in  France.” 

“My  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack 
(Lie  easier,  Cross,  upon  His  back) 

I  march  with  feet  that  burn  and  smart 
(Tread,  Holy  feet,  upon  my  heart) 

Men  shout  at  me  who  may  not  speak 

(They  scourged  Thy  back  and  smote  Thy  cheek) 

I  may  not  life  a  hand  to  clear 
My  eyes  of  salty  drops  that  sear. 

(Then  shall  my  fickle  soul  forget 
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Thy  Agony  of  Bloody  Sweat?) 

My  rifle  hand  is  stiff  and  numb 

(From  Thy  pierced  palm  red  rivers  come). 

Lord,  thou  dids’t  suffer  more  for  me 
Than  all  the  hosts  of  land  and  sea 
So  let  me  render  back  again 
This  millionth  of  thy  gift.  Amen.” 

This,  at  least,  must  stand  as  silent  tribute  to  the  character  of  a 
soldier  among  soldiers.  ’  The  accepting  and  cherishing  of  this  poem 
stands  out  as  strongest  proof  that  Joyce  Kilmer  was  a  soldier;  that 
this  poem  is  but  the  crystallization  of  his  ideals;  it  is  but  a  graphic 
chart  of  his  everyday  feelings.  The  responsibility  for  his  poetry  lies 
in  his  life,  and  the  insidious  work  of  those  propagandists  who  seek  to 
muffle  the  drums  of  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow  with  their  doc¬ 
trine  of  peace  glorified  shall  not  make  the  American  college  man  forget 
Joyce  Kilmer— the  soldier. 

The  early  military  days  of  Kilmer  seemed  to  point  out  that  he 
was  to  spend  the  war  with  his  pen  and  not  with  a  gun.  Transferred 
early  in  his  career  from  a  combat  group,  he  was  placed  in  Head¬ 
quarters  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  the  regimental  statistics.  By  clever 
maneuvering  he  managed  to  get  away  from  this  routine  task  and  was 
placed  in  the  Regimental  Intelligence  Section.  This  was  the  work 
he  loved.  Sergeant  Major  Esler,  who  served  side  by  side  with  Kilmer 
in  the  Marne  advance,  was  interviewed  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “The  front  was  his  goal,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  regiment  reached  France  than  he  made  every  possible  effort  to  be 
transferred.  He  finally  had  himself  moved  to  the  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment.  It  was  in  that  department  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  I  was  supply  sergeant  at  the  time  and  Joyce  Kilmer  was  a 
perfect  trial  to  me.  He  would  always  be  doing  more  than  his  orders 
called  for— that  is— getting  much  nearer  to  the  enemy’s  position  than 
any  officer  would  be  inclined  to  send  him.  Night  after  night  he  would 
be  out  in  No  Man’s  Land,  crawling  through  barbed  wires,  in  an  effort 
to  locate  enemy  positions  and  enemy  guns  and  tearing  his  clothes  to 
shreds.” 

It  is  evident  that  Kilmer  gave  no  thought  to  himself  or  his  clothes 
or  what  might  become  of  him.  Bristling  with  a  sense  of  duty,  the 
only  command  he  cared  to  hear  was  “Forward.”  There  were  no 
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reveries  peculiar  to  the  poet  where  he  could  magnify  and  intensify  the 
sufferings  of  a  soldier.  There  was  no  expression  of  horror  at  the 
thought  of  impending  death.  Joyce  Kilmer  has  not  furnished  a  single 
line  to  those  white-robed  preachers  of  peace  whose  courage  and 
patriotism  is  centered  in  their  tongue  and  whose  hearts  pump  nothing 
but  the  blue  blood  of  human  weakness.  It  is  most  convenient  for 
them  to  forget  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  soldier,  in  their  gospel,  because 
Kilmer  is  the  apostle  of  all  that  they  must  silence.  Heroes  must 
be  forgotten  in  their  campaign  to  muffle  the  drums. 

“Forward,”  the  grim  command  that  through  all  the  ages  has  been 
the  Hail  and  Farewell  to  gallant  warriors;  “Forward”  the  Hail  and 
Welcome  to  Kilmer.  Sunday,  July  28,  the  old  sixty-ninth  moved  into 
action.  Over  a  river  and  up  a  hill  and  the  wild  Irishmen  of  New 
York  driving  the  enemy  before  them.  Bayonets  dripping,  soldiers 
yelling,  machine  guns  sniping,  death,  death  everywhere— the  answer 
to  that  grim  command.  The  ground  was  taken,  but  war  demands 
that  it  be  held.  One  day  more  and  their  position  was  still  uncertain. 
Battalions  were  rearranged  and  preparations  for  the  third  day  made. 
Kilmer  found  that  his  battalion  would  not  be  in  the  lead  that  day  and 
immediately  went  to  the  major  of  the  foremost  battalion  and  volun¬ 
teered  his  services.  It  happened  that  as  he  stood  close  to  the  Major 
the  battalion  adjutant  fell.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  in  an  extreme 
emergency,  he  found  himself  serving  as  aid  to  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  uncommissioned,  unappointed,  but  a  volunteer  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  place.  The  enemy  had  carefully  planted  machine  guns  in  posi¬ 
tions  so  strategic  that  advance  was  suicide.  Those  guns  must  be 
destroyed.  And  Joyce  Kilmer  led  the  patrol  that  was  to  establish 
their  exact  location.  He  led  the  patrol,  but  never  returned.  Com¬ 
rades  found  him  hours  afterward,  lying  as  if  still  scouting  with  his 
eyes  bent  over  a  little  ridge.  He  was  dead— face  toward  the  enemy— 
a  bullet  in  his  brain.  Even  his  death  was  an  answer  to  the  command 
of  “Forward.”  Even  his  death  was  symbolic  of  daring  and  loyalty 
and  courage.  The  poem  of  nobility  has  reached  its  climax. 

The  soldier’s  burial  is  simple.  Death  is  too  common  in  war.  But 
the  wild  Irishmen  of  New  York  shed  their  only  tears  of  the  war  when 
the  whole  regiment  said  Farewell  to  Joyce  Kilmer.  The  taps  that 
were  played  were  the  human  kind  written  by  Joyce  himself,  and  as 
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their  hero  was  laid  to  rest  and  a  bugle’s  echo  came  from  a  distant 
grave,  Father  Duffy  was  heard  to  say— 

“Go  to  sleep! 

Go  to  sleep! 

Slumber  well  where  the  shell  screamed  and  fell. 

Let  your  rifles  rest  on  the  muddy  floor, 

You  will  not  need  them  any  more. 

Danger’s  past, 

Now  at  last 
Go  to  sleep !” 


Richard  Hovey — Bard  of  Virility 


by 

George  H.  Nicholson 

PERHAPS  those  who  have  read  or  heard  the  famous  “Stein  Song” 
do  not  know  the  whole  poem  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  poem  “Spring,”  we  find  a  complete  character 
delineation  of  its  author,  Richard  Hovey.  His  autobiography  is  con¬ 
tained  in  these,  the  opening  lines : 

“I  said  in  my  heart,  I  am  sick  of  four  walls  and  a  ceiling. 

I  have  need  of  the  sky. 

I  have  business  with  the  grass. 

I  will  up  and  get  me  away  where  the  hawk  is  wheeling, 

Lone  and  high, 

And  the  slow  clouds  go  by. 

I  will  get  me  away  to  the  waters  that  glass 
The  clouds  as  they  pass  .  .  .” 

Young  and  enthusiastic  in  all  his  works,  his  lines  shout  aloud 
with  the  sheer  joy  of  being  alive,  and  glorify  that  greatest  of  human 
friendships,  the  steadfast  comradeship  of  strong  men.  Although  not 
a  “hail-fellow-well-met”  sort  at  all,  yet  he  attained  the  peaks  of 
delight  in  friendship  in  lines  such  as: 

“Here’s  to  frank  hearts  and  the  open  sky, 

Be  a  fair  or  an  ill  wind  blowing ! 

Here’s  luck ! 

In  the  teeth  of  all  winds  blowing.” 

His  is  not  the  policy  of  do  as  you  please  and  let  the  reckoning 
be  put  off.  Rather  is  he  the  apostle  of  good  cheer,  with  a  righteous 
trust  in  a  fair  accounting  from  Providence.  None  of  his  poems  gives 
voice  to  unbounded  revelry  and  a  devil-may-care  attitude,  but  he 
faces  the  future  squarely,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  having  taken 
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the  right  course  in  his  affairs,  relies  on  the  bounty  and  kindness  of 
his  Creator  with  a  trust  as  simple  and  sincere  as  it  is  warranted  and 
deserved.  What  finer,  more  manly  sentiment  is  expressed  than  the 
following  from  “Comrades”? 

Comrades,  watch  the  tides  tonight, 

For  the  sailing  is  with  dawn. 

Oh,  to  face  the  spray  together, 

With  the  tempest  coming  on ! 

Greet  the  Sea 
With  a  shout  of  glee, 

When  strong  men  roam  together. 

Comrades,  give  a  cheer  tonight, 

For  the  dying  is  with  dawn. 

Oh,  to  meet  the  stars  together, 

With  the  silence  coming  on ! 

Greet  the  end 

As  a  friend  to  friend, 

When  strong  men  die  together. 

In  expressing  his  love  he  does  not  resort  to  the  languid  phrases 
of  the  lethargic  dealers  in  rose  petals  and  drooping  lilies.  His  is  the 
love  that  weathers  the  violence  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  he  says 
himself : 

My  love  of  you  leaps  foaming  in  my  breast, 

Shouts  with  the  winds  and  sweeps  to  their  foray. 

My  heart  bounds  with  the  horses  of  the  sea 
And  plunges  in  the  wild  ride  of  the  night, 

Flaunts  in  the  teeth  of  tempest  the  large  glee 
That  rides  out  Fate  and  welcomes  gods  to  fight. 

Ho,  love,  I  laugh  aloud  and  for  love  of  you, 

Glad  that  our  love  is  fellow  to  rough  weather, — 

No  fretful  orchid  hothoused  from  the  dew, 

But  hale  and  hardy  as  the  highland  heather, 

Rejoicing  in  the  wind  that  stings  and  thrills, 

Comrade  of  ocean,  playmate  of  the  hills. 

Truly  “his  lines  fling  themselves  across  the  page;  dance  with 
intoxicating  abandon ;  shout  with  wild  irresponsibility ;  leap,  laugh, 
carouse  and  carry  off  the  reader  in  a  gale  of  high  spirits.”  Who  can 
resist  the  lilt  of  his  “Stein  Song”?  Yet,  if  you  will  notice,  there  is 
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nothing  bacchantic  about  the  appeal  of  this  outpouring  of  a  soul’s 

pent-up  melody: 

Give  a  rouse,  then,  in  the  Maytime 
For  a  life  that  knows  no  fear! 

Turn  night-time  into  daytime 
With  the  sunlight  of  good  cheer! 

For  it’s  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together, 

With  a  stein  on  the  table  and  a  good  song  ringing  clear. 


About  a  year  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  wrote  a 
poem,  “Unmanifest  Destiny,”  which  ended  thus: 

I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 
Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  my  fate; 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  high, 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  great. 

This  was  the  voice  of  a  man  prepared  to  meet  the  end  with  an 
undisturbed,  yes,  with  a  joyous,  spirit,  and  thus  it  was  he  died,  a 
young  man,  in  the  best  years  of  his  life,  a  glad  hurricane  that  never 
reached  the  fullest  extent  of  its  strength.  It  happened  just  as  he 
had  written  in  “At  the  Crossroads”: 

You  to  the  left  and  I  to  the  right, 

For  the  ways  of  men  must  sever, 

And  it  well  may  be  for  a  day  and  a  night 
And  it  well  may  be  forever! 


City  Thoughts 

I  am  tired  of  the  sullen  city, 

I  long  for  the  carefree  road, 

For  the  slouching  wall 
And  the  blackbird’s  call 
And  the  hayrack’s  fragrant  load. 

I  am  tired  of  the  laughless  city, 

Of  the  mocking,  lonely  crowd, 

Of  the  dismal  lights 
And  the  tearless  nights, 

And  laughter  sadly  loud. 

I  long  for  the  happy  country, 

For  the  smell  of  earth  just  plowed, 
For  the  skimming  lark 
And  the  watchdog’s  bark, 

And  trees  with  apples  bowed. 


Cyrano 

Being  ugly,  I  must  walk  alone 
Amid  a  multitude  of  lovely  things: 

The  thrush,  I  think,  just  now, 

While  the  dusk  flows  in  from  purple  distances 
And  gathers  soft  about  the  lovely  throat, 

Has  never  been  more  sweet;  the  last  thin  sound 

Trails  tremulous  white  fingers 

Across  my  heart ;  and  there  is  a  cry 

And  after  the  cry  an  aching  silence 

Not  like  the  silence  of  the  tomb  .  .  . 

I,  who  love  laughter,  have  so  often  sat 

WTith  Sadness,  watching  fires  go  out,  one  by  one. 

All  my  life,  I  think,  I  have  stood  afar  off 
Looking  hungrily  at  lovely  things  I  may  not  touch 
Because  I  am  ugly;  so  I  have  walked  alone. 

The  purpling  trees  are  filled  with  murmurs 
And  three  sister  birches  bend  their  snowy  bodies 
Above  the  purple  pool,  drowsily  .  .  . 

Roxane,  in  her  garden,  whispers  to  the  roses; 

A  Flower  among  flowers — O  Loveliest! 

Deep  running  dusk  and  dawns  of  dappled  gold 

Are  in  the  rhythms  of  your  body  and  the  sounds  of  your  voice 

Are  as  petals  falling  on  water  under  the  moon, 

Your  white  feet  as  the  flutter  of  doves  on  the  flagging. 

Your  Lover,  Loveliness,  is  One  with  you; 

And  I  am  ugly; 

It  were  sacrilege  for  me  to  touch  your  hand 
So  I  shut  my  lips  against  sound. 


Still,  seeing  you,  my  heart  will  cry  out 

And  the  cry  beats  against  the  purple  mist 

Like  a  bell,  lost  in  the  rain  and  the  wind,  unheard. 

And  I  reach  out  hands  to  You,  O  Loveliness  1  .  .  . 

It  is  quite  useless;  I  am  ugly. 

Still  it  shall  be  forever  the  same: 

My  heart  shall  go  crying  after  You, 

My  hands  reach  out  to  emptiness — 

(Yet  not  perhaps  forever  emptiness!) 

And  after  all,  it  is  not  strange — 

When  even  they  who  lie  in  hopeless  Hell 
Shall  cry  forever,  reach  forever,  after  Paradise! 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


A  Tribute 

Sometimes,  you  are  like  the  opaque  moon — 
The  cold  moon — 

That  floods  the  night  with  silv’ry  beams; 

Its  opalescent  splendor,  as  it  gleams, 

A  desert  dune, 

Rem’niscent  of  death, 

My  fair  Elizabeth. 

Again,  you  are  like  the  friendly  sun — 

The  warm  sun — 

That  floods  the  light  with  golden  rays 

Of  iridescent  splendor,  bringing  days 
When  ev’ryone 

Forgets  there’s  death, 

My  sweet  Elizabeth. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Mythical  Art  a  Modern  Reality 

by 

Lester  A.  Murphy 

THE  following  discussion,  prompted  by  a  pardonable  local  pride 
and  by  interest  in  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  has  no  ulterior 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  renown  of  the  city  of  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  which,  like  the  state  of  Massachusetts  herself,  “needs 
no  encomium,”  and  is  present  to  the  minds  of  thousands  at  every 
recurrence  of  the  common  question,  “What  is  the  time?”  But  Wal¬ 
tham’s  glory  is  not  measured  only  in  the  ticking  of  her  famous  time¬ 
pieces  ;  her  citizens  show  evidence  of  interest  in  the  perennial  treasures 
of  literature,  the  permanent  heritage  of  the  human  race,  which  are 
independent  of  all  time,  which  are  for  all  time,  and  which  laugh  at 
the  ticking  of  the  time-pieces  that  mark  out  the  short  destiny  of 
most  human  things.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  interest  in  things 
literary  is  the  subject  of  this  brief  discussion. 

First  let  us  take  you  back  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  immortal 
pages  of  Ovid,  the  Roman  story  teller,  who  preserved  so  many  of  the 
Greek  myths,  and  recall  to  your  minds  the  story  of  Daedalus  and 
Icarus,  the  exiled  Athenians,  father  and  son,  who  were  living  with 
Minos,  king  of  Crete.  Daedalus  was  the  famous  craftsman  and  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Athenians,  and  his  skill  was  employed  by  the  King  in  the 
construction  of  a  Labyrinth,  a  confused  network  of  paths  and  passages, 
which  should  be  used  for  keeping  the  Minotaur,  a  hideous  monster 
half-man  and  half-bull,  who  lived  on  the  victims  that  the  King  con¬ 
demned  to  the  Labyrinth.  Criminals  were  thus  punished,  and  at  stated 
intervals  a  tribute  of  youths  and  maidens  who  were  sent  to  the  King 
from  Athens,  were  delivered  here  to  the  fury  of  the  Minotaur.  The 
victims  were  released  inside  the  Labyrinth  and  promptly  lost  them¬ 
selves  in  its  mazes  of  passageways.  Sooner  or  later  they  were  sure 
to  encounter  the  monster,  particularly  if  they  found  their  way  to  his 
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lair  in  the  center  of  the  maze.  Even  in  the  event  of  their  slaying 
the  beast,  a  possibility  never  realized,  there  was  certain  death  facing 
them  again,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  their  way  out  of  the 
intricate  system  of  interwoven  pathways.  The  rest  of  the  story  does 
not  concern  us,  but  is  quickly  told— how  love  conquered  even  the  mazes 
of  the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Athenian  hero  Theseus  came  to  slay 
the  Minotaur;  and  the  daughter  of  King  Minos,  Ariadne,  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  him.  The  maiden  prevailed  upon  the  the  cunning  artificer 
Daedalus  to  reveal  to  her  the  secret  of  the  Labyrinth  and  persuaded 
him  to  give  her  the  clue  with  which  she  guided  Theseus  through  the 
maze  to  its  center,  and  by  which,  having  slain  the  monster,  he  might 
still  be  able  to  find  his  way  out— following  back  along  the  thread 
which  he  stretched  as  he  advanced. 

This  famous  myth,  perpetuated  by  Ovid,  is  known  the  world 
over  to  students  of  Latin  Literature— and  the  central  idea  in  it,  the 
famous  Labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  has  periodically  been  revived  by 
people  of  all  countries  who  have  been  fascinated  by  its  unique  charm. 
The  first  reproduction  of  Daedalus’  masterpiece  was  seen  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  in  the  villa  of  Count  Pallavicini,  built  by  means  of  hedges  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  Daedalian  Labyrinth  of  Crete.  This  maze 
proved  such  an  attractive  novelty  that  another  was  produced  in 
Versailles. 

Visitors  from  England  viewed  this  brilliant  example  of  landscape 
engineering,  and  were  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  immediately  on 
their  return  to  their  own  country  they  set  about  producing  other 
imitations.  So  strongly  did  this  novelty  seize  the  English  connoisseurs 
that  it  was  not  long  before  there  were  five  or  six  of  these  landscape 
labyrinths  on  the  island.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of  all  was  the 
one  at  Somerleyton  Hall. 

The  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  caught  with  the  idea,  employed  an 
Italian  gardener  to  design  one  for  him  which  was  planted  at  Hampton 
Court  between  the  years  1515  and  1530.  In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  1689-1694,  this  Labyrinth  at  Hampton  Court  wTas  restored  and 
again  put  into  use. 

Little  did  the  Roman  poet,  who  perpetrated  the  Greek  myth, 
realize  that  the  story  he  transmitted  would  thus  be  the  basis  for  land¬ 
scape  work  which  would  be  found  in  many  places  of  Europe,  and  would 
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extend  even  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet  this  novelty  has  come  to  America, 
and  we  find  it  here  close  to  the  classic  atmosphere  of  Boston. 

While  traveling  through  Europe  a  resident  of  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  became  very  much  interested  in  these  mazes,  and  after  long 
consideration  and  study,  decided  to  bring  home  a  set  of  the  plans  for 
one  of  them.  The  Labyrinth  at  Hampton  Court  was  selected.  Archi¬ 
tects,  gardeners  and  laborers  were  secured,  and  the  work  on  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  was  begun  at  the  Cedar  Hill  estate  in  Waltham.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  maze  the  “arbor  vitae”  was  used,  and  the  first  was 
planted  on  May  6,  1896.  The  Labyrinth  soon  took  on  its  beautiful 
form,  and  now  stands  a  finished  product,  a  modern  reality  reproduced 
through  several  intermediaries  from  mythical  art.  In  the  center  of 
the  maze,  in  the  spot  where  Daedalus  in  his  Cretan  maze  located  the 
lair  of  the  terrible  Minotaur,  is  placed  a  beautiful  waterfall  and  a 
small  pond  formed  by  the  water  of  the  fall ;  in  this  little  pond  is  an 
island,  where  stands  a  frog  in  bronze,  spouting  from  its  mouth  cool 
drinking  water  to  quench  the  thirst  as  a  reward  for  the  journey  to  the 
center  of  the  labyrinth.  Beside  the  frog  stands  another  valuable 
bronze,  which  is  over  two  centuries  old,  a  Japanese  stork  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  throwing  back  his  head  to  swallow  a  fish.  Any  sceptical  reader 
of  Ovid  who  would  imagine  that  Theseus  had  an  easy  time  of  it  in 
his  attempt  against  the  Minotaur,  or  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
without  the  assistance  of  his  beloved  Ariadne,  may  have  his  scepticism 
shaken  by  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  “arbor  vitae”  Labyrinth  in  Waltham, 
where  he  may  essay  a  similar,  but  much  less  hazardous  journey  in 
an  endeavor  to  locate  the  frog  and  the  stork. 

The  story  of  Theseus’  escape  from  the  Cretan  Labyrinth  with  the 
co-operation  of  Ariadne  may  illustrate  the  saying  that  there  are  times 
when  a  man’s  life  hangs  by  a  thread— and  the  Labyrinth  in  Waltham, 
a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  Ovid  and  the  mythical  days  of  Daedalus 
and  King  Minos,  may  also  illustrate  concretely  what  litterateurs 
mean  by  the  European  tradition  in  letters.  Moderns  may  scoff  at 
the  “dead  languages”  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  they  may,  with  a  smile  of 
scorn,  volunteer  to  sing  the  funeral  hymns  for  their  unlamented  demise 
—but  no  scholar  who  is  honest  can  refuse  these  literatures  the  tribute 
that  is  theirs.  As  surely  as  the  Labyrinth  of  Waltham  found  its  origin 
in  the  Grecian  myth  handled  by  a  Roman  poet,  and  transmitted  to 
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its  present  creator  by  a  succession  of  European  imitations,  so  surely 
does  anything  in  English  and  American  Literature  that  is  worth  while 
owe  its  origin  to  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  transmitted  to 
its  present  creators  through  a  succession  of  European  workmen,  of 
genius  supreme.  That  succession  may  be  difficult  to  trace,  and  the 
influence  so  subtle  that  it  cannot  be  definitely  pointed  out,  but  it 
cannot  for  that  reason  be  denied.  English  and  American  literature 
would  certainly  not  be  so  extensive  nor  so  excellent  if  Sophocles  and 
Homer,  Horace  and  Virgil,  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  and  the  rest  of 
their  mighty  legion  had  not  written,  or  if  their  works  had  not  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  first  formed  the  elements  of  the 
new  literatures.  No  one  need  go  to  the  extreme  to  say  that  the 
modern  literatures  are  altogether  inferior  to  the  ancients— our  Shake¬ 
speare  stands  beside  Sophocles  and  our  Milton  stands  beside  Virgil — 
and  so  of  many  others.  But  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
English  literature,  and  when  there  began  to  be  one,  somewhere  in 
that  formative  process,  somehow  influencing  its  early  stages,  were  the 
“dead’7  hands  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  artists,  and  to  them,  and 
to  those  who  carried  on  through  European  literatures  that  message 
from  the  “dead”  we  owe  what  is  permanent  in  literature  today. 


Penance 

One  who  had  sinned  would  go  to  a  desert  place, 
Would  beat  his  body  and  would  whip  his  face, 

And  when  night  came  would  lie  on  jagged  stone 
That  the  cold  daggers  might  cut  the  tortured  bone. 

And  one  who  had  also  sinned  and  wished  to  hide 
For  fear  of  Beauty,  the  reproachful-eyed, 

Went  out  and  faced  the  all  too  lovely  stars 
That  they  might  cut  his  soul  and  rake  the  scars. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


Just  You 

I’d  sing  of  your  hair 
Where  all  loveliness  lies, 

I’d  catch  and  transcribe 
All  the  song  of  your  eyes; 

I’d  try  with  my  pen 
As  a  brush  just  to  trace 
The  curve  of  your  lips 
And  your  sweet  smiling  face; 
Tell  all  of  your  charms 
Had  I  skill,  would  I  do. 

And  yet,  had  you  none  of  these 
I  would  still  want  just  you. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


Walt  Whitman 

by 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 

POETS  usually  follow  specified  and  accepted  rules  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  composition,  but  Walt  Whitman  is  a  writer  who 
had  no  regard  for  precedents.  He  dared  to  be  himself.  Hence, 
the  world  of  literary  art  cannot  accept  his  works  as  true  poetry. 
However,  Whitman  may  have  been  a  poet.  We  shall  determine  that 
when  we  have  finished  this  discussion. 

The  subject  of  most  of  his  writing  is  an  old  one:  the  philosophy 
of  life.  He  was  devoted  to  nature  and  dared  defend  the  Creator  in 
everything  He  made. 

Let  us  see  how  we  interpret  his  “poetry.”  His  writing,  as  re¬ 
garding  rules,  is  neither  poetry,  nor  prose. 

One  of  his  poems  (I  prefer  to  allude  to  them  thus)  is  entitled, 
“A  Woman  Waits  for  Me.”  It  is  a  tremendous  work  and  a  powerful 
one.  However,  its  amazing  frankness  would  prevent  one’s  reading 
it  aloud  in  an  assembly  of  men  and  women.  It  deals  with  the  deepest, 
strongest,  and  most  persistent  feelings  that  move  the  sentient  world. 
In  proportion  as  they  are  deeper  and  stronger  than  any  other,  they 
should  be  the  subject  of  thought  and  art.  Still,  ages  have  made  the 
world  pretend  ignorance  until  Walt  Whitman  came  to  defend  his 
right  to  life. 

The  high  mountains,  the  deep  valleys,  the  broad  plains,  and  the 
wide  seas ;  the  feelings,  the  desires,  the  passions  of  man ;  all  forms 
of  life  that  exist  upon  the  earth,  were  to  him  but  several  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  a  great  creative  Power  that  formed  them  all  alike,  made  each 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  every  part  sacred  through  its  Master’s 
stamp. 

And  I  will  show  that  there  is  no  imperfection  in  the  present  and  can  be  none 
in  the  future, 
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And  I  will  show  that  whatever  happens  to  anybody,  it  may  be  turned  to 
beautiful  results 

And  I  will  show  that  nothing  can  happen  more  beautiful  than  death. 

And  I  will  thread  a  thread  in  my  poems  that  time  and  events  are  compact, 
And  that  all  the  things  of  the  universe  are  perfect  miracles,  each  as  profound 
as  any. 

I  will  not  make  poems  with  reference  to  parts. 

But  I  will  make  poems,  songs,  thoughts  with  reference  to  ensemble, 

And  I  will  not  sing  with  reference  to  a  day,  but  with  reference  to  all  days. 

His  philosophy  knew  no  evil  and  no  wrong.  If  a  thing  lived  it 
did  so  with  perfect  right:  in  the  great  machine  of  nature,  everything 
was  a  cog  or  a  wheel. 

His  saying  here  that, 

Sometimes  with  one  I  love  I  fill  myself  with  rage  for  fear  I  effuse  unre¬ 
turn’d  love, 

But  now  I  think  there  is  no  unreturn’d  love,  the  pay  is  certain  one  way  or 
another, 

(I  loved  a  certain  person  ardently  and  my  love  was  not  return’d 
Yet  out  of  that  I  have  written  these  songs.) 

gives  us  the  old  philosophy  that  is  always  new.  What  we  term 
temptations,  if  resisted,  only  go  to  build  up  our  character  and  develop 
man.  In  the  fog  and  mist  of  life,  with  troubled  mind  and  anguished 
soul,  consolation  comes  from  the  realization  that  one  has  conquered 
oneself  and  is  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  Whitman’s  self-reliant 
philosophy  cheers  one  up  when  he  says,  consolingly, 

Or  I  or  you  pocketless  of  a  dime  may  purchase  the  pick  of  the  earth, 

And  to  glance  with  an  eye  or  show  a  bean  in  its  pod  confounds  the  learning 
of  all  times, 

And  there  is  no  object  so  soft  but  it  makes  a  hub  for  the  wheel’d  universe, 
And  I  say  to  any  man  or  woman,  Let  your  soul  stand  cool  and  composed 
before  a  million  universes. 

Why  should  I  wish  to  see  God  better  than  today? 

I  see  something  of  God  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four  and  each  moment  then. 
In  the  faces  of  men  and  women  I  see  God,  and  in  my  own  face  in  the  glass, 

I  find  letters  from  God  dropped  in  the  street,  and  everyone  is  signed  by 
God’s  name, 

And  leave  them  wherever  they  are,  for  I  know  that  wheresoe’er  I  go, 

Others  will  punctually  come  for  ever  and  ever. 


It  sounds  rather  queer  and  egotistic,  but  it  really  is  not.  This 
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is,  rather,  the  serenity  of  soul  in  one  who  has  learned  the  patient 
philosophy  of  life.  Here  again  he  seems  to  give  us  the  same  impression 
of  boasting,  saying, 

I  know  I  am  august, 

I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or  be  understood. 

s|c  3|C  s|c  3):  a)c 

My  foothold  is  tennon’d  and  mortis’d  in  granite, 

I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution, 

And  I  know  the  amplitude  of  time, 

but  it  is  really  the  realization  that  what  we  are  depends  upon  ourselves 
and  not  upon  the  world’s  estimation.  Shakespeare  puts  it  this  way, 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Whitman  gave  no  distinction  to  caste  or  class.  To  him, 

Each  of  us  is  inevitable, 

Each  of  us  limitless — each  of  us  with  his  or  her  right  upon  the  earth, 

Each  of  us  allowed  the  eternal  purports  of  the  earth, 

Each  of  us  here  as  divinely  as  any  is  here. 

Do  wre  agree?  He  tells  us  again, 

I  speak  the  pass-word  primeval,  I  give  the  sign  of  democracies, 

By  God !  I  will  accept  nothing  which  all  cannot  have  their  counterpart  of  on 
the  same  terms. 

I  am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man, 

And  I  say  it  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man, 

And  I  say  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  mother  of  men, 

both  of  which  express  the  spirit  of  true  humanity  which  considers  the 
high  and  the  low  alike.  No  effort  is  really  lost,  he  continues  in  this 
trend  of  thought, 

The  song  is  to  the  singer  and  comes  back  most  to  him, 

The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher  and  comes  back  most  to  him, 

The  love  is  to  the  lover  and  comes  back  most  to  him, 

The  gift  is  to  the  giver  and  comes  back  most  to  him — it  cannot  fail, 

And  no  man  understands  any  greatness  or  goodness  but  his  own,  or  the  in¬ 
dication  of  his  own. 

Here  in  the  following  we  find  the  real  Whitman.  Here  he  is  in 
the  “rugged,  primeval  nature”  among  the  rocks  and  rills,  forests  and 
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freshets,  and  with  the  strong  and  sturdy  men  and  women  he  admired 
and  believed  in, 

I  am  enamored  of  growing  out  of  doors, 

Of  men  that  live  among  cattle  or  taste  of  the  ocean  or  woods, 

Or  the  builders  and  steerers  of  ships  and  the  wielders  of  axes  and  mauls,  and 
the  drivers  of  horses, 

I  can  eat  and  sleep  with  them  week  in  and  week  out, 

I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  anmials,  they  are  so  placid  and  self-con¬ 
tained, 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition, 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins  .  .  . 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  owning  things, 
Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  kind  that  lived  thousands  of  years  ago, 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole  earth. 

“The  Open  Road”  is  a  masterpiece  of  Whitman’s  work.  Here, 

Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 

Healthy,  free,  the  road  before  me, 

The  long,  brown  path  before  me  leading  wherever  I  choose. 

Henceforth  I  ask  not  good  fortune,  I  myself  am  good  fortune, 

Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more,  need  nothing 
Done  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries,  querulous  criticisms 
Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 

The  earth,  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer, 

I  know  they  are  very  well  where  they  are, 

I  know  they  suffice  for  those  who  belong  to  them. 


The  5pruce 

Across  the  emerald  velvet  lawn, 

Beside  the  merry  babbling  brook, 

A  monstrous  giant  garbed  in  green, 
Serenely  guards  a  sheltered  nook. 

When  quite  a  youth  long,  long  ago, 

This  solitary  post  he  choose, 

And  now  though  years  have  passed  away, 
He  scorns  an  ancient’s  calm  repose. 

His  lofty  head  he  sternly  nods, 

When  frigid  wintry  winds  are  nigh, 
While  scorching  flames  of  Summer’s  sun 
Will  find  it  proudly  raised  on  high. 

With  mighty  arms  all  cloaked  in  lace, 

Of  woodland  creatures,  wond’rous  art, 
He  watches  o’er  his  youthful  friends, 

But  in  their  sports  he  takes  no  part. 

A  well  worn  path  beside  his  feet, 

Betrays  no  rare  infrequent  use, 

For  young  folks  now  and  long  ago, 

Have  always  loved  the  Ancient  Spruce. 


James  Moynahan. 
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JUNE  is  always  the  period  of  romance  for  the  bride  and  the  not- 
so-often-mentioned  groom  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  life  for 
the  newly  crowned  graduate.  For  the  departing  Senior  it  is 
the  season  of  Commencement,  the  termination  of  four  happy  years, 
and  period  of  separation  of  many  firmly  established  friendships.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  is  a  season  of  beginnings.  New  fields  stretch 
out  before  him,  new  and  strange  scenes  are  to  be  visited,  and  fresh 
victories  are  to  be  won.  A  doubting,  sceptical  world  awaits  the  out- 
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going  Senior.  There  is  a  place  for  him  to  be  sure,  but  he  must  prove 
himself  before  he  will  be  accepted.  It  is  true  that  his  diploma  may 
gain  him  an  entrance  where  others  may  not  go,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
the  coveted  honor  can  guarantee.  The  world  is  happy  to  be  informed 
of  past  successes,  but  is  more  vitally  interested  in  what  the  future  will 
be. 

The  Senior  going  out  from  Boston  College  is  leaving  behind  many 
cherished  memories.  He  passes  from  the  care  of  the  Fathers  and  lay 
teachers  whose  principles  he  has  been  absorbing  throughout  his  four 
years.  He  leaves  his  classroom  and  books  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world.  To  all  he  bids  farewell  as  he  steps  out  onto  the  road  of  life. 


s»*3«E5«5 

From  Foreign  Campuses 


THE  two  publications  which  are  mentioned  here  this  month  are 
exceptional.  The  first  —The  Spring hillian,  from  Spring  Hill, 
Alabama— because  it  was  not  originally  intended  for  this  office, 
but  for  that  of  our  friend  next  door,  the  Heights.  Noting  that  the 
words  “Literary  Issue”  held  a  prominent  place  upon  the  Springhillian’ s 
front  cover,  we  slyly  possessed  ourselves  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
satiating  a  relentless  curiosity.  The  Heights,  surely,  will  pardon  our 
ethics.  The  second  magazine— The  Newman  Literary  Quarterly— is 
exceptional,  too,  in  that  it  is  not  a  college  but  a  secondary  school  pub¬ 
lication.  We  call  these  two  exceptional,  you  will  notice,  merely  because 
we  are  not  used  to  reviewing  school  papers  of  their  nature. 

In  an  editorial,  E.  D.  Stewart,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Spring  hillian, 
answers  the  question:  “Why  a  literary  issue  of  the  Spring  hillian?” 
“The  average  college  student’s  conception  of  a  college  paper,”  he 
claims,  “has  become  that  of  a  modified  version  of  ‘Judge’  or  ‘College 
Humor.  A  literary  paper  has  not  only  become  an  undesirable 
anachronism  but  an  unpardonable  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  editors, 
to  be  read  only  by  the  comedy  type  of  goggled,  anemic  eccentricity. 
Such  a  condition  is  deplorable.  Yet  some  seek  to  remedy  this  lack  of 
interest  in  a  college  paper  by  vulgarly  pandering  to  the  lower  tastes.” 
And  in  order  to  give  the  cultural  effect  of  literary  creations’  benefits, 
the  “literary  issue”  is  part  of  the  paper’s  aim  to  conform  “to  all  the 
mechanics  and  canons  of  journalism”;  to  possess  “a  dignity  and 
literary  flavour”;  to  be  worthy  “of  a  college  of  the  highest  traditions.” 

We  pity  the  editors.  Trying  to  publish  a  combination  newspaper 
and  literary  monthly  is  a  task  of  tasks.  But,  on  top  of  that,  to  do  so 
believing  in  such  an  idea  of  the  popular  conception  of  a  college  paper 
is  rather  futile.  The  college  man’s  idea  of  a  college  paper  is  not  as 
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bad  as  Mr.  Stewart  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  first  place,  a  college 
man  is  the  last  person  on  earth  to  have  an  idea  on  a  college  paper. 
And  in  the  second  place,  the  college  man,  when  he  reads  something 
worthwhile  and  has  an  idea  upon  it,  is  too  willing  to  praise.  Now, 
not  knowing  what  college  students  in  Mobile  County,  Alabama,  are 
like,  we  cannot  predicate  anything  of  them.  But  if  they  are  anything 
like  the  college  men  we  have  had  cognizance  with,  they  have  pretty  cor¬ 
rect  notions  about  a  good  story,  essay,  poem,  or  whatnot.  They  may  not, 
and  usually  do  not,  know  what  is  good  or  excellent  for  a  college  writer. 
But  they  do  know  what  is  good  or  excellent  for  a  writer  of  the  world. 
Naturally,  when  they  read  a  student  story,  for  example,  they  com¬ 
pare  it  to  a  story  of  a  well-known  writer  or  of  a  master  litterateur. 
And  quite  naturally,  too,  their  estimate  of  the  student’s  story  is  not 
gushed  with  praise. 

We  speak  of  collegians,  of  course,  who  read  the  college’s  paper 
or  papers.  They  number  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  student  body, 
because  for  only  a  fraction  has  the  college  literary  publication  any 
interest.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  and  it  is  natural. 

If  a  college  paper  does  not  merit  worth,  its  readers  will  not  con¬ 
sider  it  as  having  any  worth.  If  a  college’s  literary  paper  is  in  the 
students’  eyes  an  unpardonable  blunder’s  undesirable  anachronism, 
the  college  paper  should  be  abolished.  We  cannot  expect  a  college 
student  to  suffer  the  reading  of  trash.  That  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
college  spirit. 

If  those  of  the  college  students  who  are  interested  in  worthwhile 
literature  can  get  profitable  pleasure  from  the  college  literary  maga¬ 
zine,  then  more  power  to  the  publication.  If  they  cannot,  there  is  no 
sane  reason  for  publishing  it.  To  publish  a  paper  as  the  literary 
publication  of  Soandso  College,  and  have  filling  that  magazine  nothing 
but  a  worthless  waste  of  words  is  not  hypocritical ;  for  literary 
hypocrisy  consists  in  calling  your  stuff  literature  when  you  know  it 
isn’t.  College  writers  usually  think  that  their  efforts  are  literature. 
But  when  the  college  paper  appears  incessantly  filled  with  waste,  it  is 
up  to  the  college  authorities  to  ban  the  thing. 

The  publishing  of  a  worthless  waste  of  words  as  a  “literary”  paper 
may  not  be  hypocrisy.  But  it  is  literary  blasphemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  college’s  literary  paper  is  worthwhile, 
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and  the  students  do  not  think  so— the  paper  should  still  be  abolished. 
The  reason  why  a  college's  students  do  not  recognize  the  worth  of 
their  Alma  Mater’s  literary  paper  is  their  literary  vacuity.  And  why 
publish  a  literary  magazine  for  students  in  whose  minds  is  a  literary 
vacuum  ? 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  found  that  a  college  literary  paper’s 
unpopularity  is  due  either  to  the  literary  emptiness  between  the  covers 
of  the  publication,  or  the  literary  emptiness  between  the  ears  of  the 
students.  And  either  case  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  retirement  of 
the  college’s  literary  paper. 

But  happily  such  hopeless  emptiness  is  quite  uncommon.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  a  college’s  students  are  interested  in  literature, 
you  may  say.  That  is,  undoubtedly  true.  And  yet  the  number  of 
students  in  college  is  vast.  And  a  small  fraction  of  a  vast  number  is 
an  ample  “public”  of  readers.  Besides,  as  Thornton  Wilder  claims, 
the  public  for  which  masterpieces  are  written  is  not  of  this  earth. 
And  the  true  litterateur  strives  to  make  every  production  of  his  a 
masterpiece. 

Incidentally,  the  Springhillian’ s  Literary  Issue  is  filled  with 
pleasure  and  profit  for  any  lovers  of  literature. 


The  Stylus  takes  great  pride  in  the  excellence  of  the  quarterly 
of  the  Botolphian ,  of  Boston  College  High  School.  The  praise  so  sin¬ 
cerely  heaped  upon  it  and  the  prizes  it  has  won  strengthened  us  in  that 
belief,  and  still  so  strengthen  us. 

We  say  “until  recently,”  because  until  recently  we  didn’t  believe 
that  any  other  high  school  publication  could  even  be  compared  with 

it.  But  with  our  receipt  of  the  Literary  Quarterly  of  the  Newman 
School,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  we  begin  to  extol  another  secondary  school’s 
publication. 

To  quote  everything  quotable  in  the  Quarterly  would  mean  the 
publishing  of  it  all  over  again  in  the  Stylus.  Consequently,  we  give 
you  but  a  small  part,  and  a  regret  that  more  finds  no  space. 

It  is  not  commonly  often  that  verses  such  as  these  are  surpassed 
by  college  writers,  not  to  say  equalled  by  high  school  offerings: 
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CAPTIVITY 

Like  a  locked  secret  in  my  heart 
I  keep  the  great  prayers  of  my  soul. 

Nor  will  I  let  their  cries  go  out 

To  the  stark  cold  wastelands  of  the  earth. 

There  to  be  buffeted  by  a  blast 
Of  rushing  deeds  and  lying  words.  .  .  . 

No  .  .  .  They  stay  within  my  house 
To  comfort  me  at  my  passing. 

Edward  Martin. 

ONCE . . . 

Mistram,  the  master  is  dead ! 

Dirge  is  the  beat 
Tempoing  feet 

Dull  as  they  pass  through  his  head. 

There 

Dregs  of  the  spirit  lie  bare 
Souring  the  air. 

Harsh  are  the  echoes  of  sound 
Once  his  to  play. 

Broken  and  gray, 

Twisted — they’re  flung  on  the  ground; 

More 

Stringy  and  soiled  are  his  locks 
Bacchus  smirks — mocks. 

Once: 

Mistram’s  nerveless  fingers  wove  enchantment  while  they  flew, 
Breathing  artless  rhythms,  setting  golden  strings  afire — 
Swinging  bursts  of  fresh  emotion  that  the  zephyrs  blew 
Sped  from  beating  harpischord,  viol,  and  dulcet  lyre. 

Mistram  lived  in  palaces  of  song. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Wine  from  the  glass  stains  his  cuff! 

Hands  that  were  white, 

Singing  of  night 
God,  and  of  beauty,  are  rough. 

Watch ! 

See  how  his  heavy  hand  shakes — 

Drops.  The  glass  breaks. 


C.  Hugh  Stevenson. 
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FRIENDS 

Fickle  and  eager  and  fawning 

Friends,  when  the  sun’s  rays  prove  warm, 

To  fly  as  the  proud,  tinted  peacock 
Before  the  dark  dawn  of  a  storm. 

Devoted  and  knowing  and  staunch 
Friends,  as  faithful  and  true 
As  the  little  toy  dog  and  tin  soldier 
Who  worshipped  their  Little  Boy  Blue. 

John  N.  Moore. 

And  in  the  prose,  “Swearing  Off,”  by  John  Dwight;  “The  En¬ 
counter,”  by  the  same  author;  “Xerxes  Explains,”  by  Edward  W. 
Cannon;  “The  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat,”  by  Stephen  McPartland;  and 
“Dark  Mirrors,”  by  Edward  P.  Martin,  are  all  excellently  done. 

The  Newman  School  may  well  be  proud  of  its  Literary  Quarterly. 
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We  Wish  to  ^Announce 

that  beginning  with  the  Fall  issue,  besides  new  fea¬ 
tures,  the  Alumni  and  College  Chronicle  departments 
are  to  be  re-established  to  their  former  state  of  in¬ 
terest  and  prestige. 

Success  in  these  new  endeavors  shall  be  realized  only 
by  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  those  interested  in  the 
activities  of  Boston  College. 
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